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-WASHINGTON'S CRUISERS 


by 
Winthrop Pratt, Jr. 


In searching for data on this little fleet during the past several years, I have 
encountered so many ineccuracies and so much confusion in many of our generally accepted 
works on Revolutionary affairs, that I believe the following brief review on the subject 
will not be unwelcome, 


First, there is the oft-quoted statement that the schooner HANNAH was the first 
vessel of the Americen Navy. This is at least a technical impossibility for we had no 
neval authority when this vessel put to sea end our first Marine Committee was not es- 
tablished by Congress until more than a month later. Furthermore, none of the captsins 


Model of the Schooner HANNAH built by William B. Albright on 3/8" 1 
and presented to the Smithsonian Institution 


scale 


Photograph by Smithsonian Institution 
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of Washington's fleet held a naval commission, nor did the fleet at any time operate 

under United States naval authority, and Admiral Hopkins' instructions explicity 

© excluded Washington's vessels from his jurisdiction, The little fleet might be more 
properly termed the "Army's Navy", as it was organized and operated under Washing-~ 
ton's general authority as Commander=in-Chief of the Army and the captains held army 
commissions, Also, HANNAH, was at sea and had taken an enemy vessel before the Con= 


gressional instructions to Washington of October 5th authorized him to commission 
vessels to capture enemy transports, 


Captain Broughton received no special commission for the HANNAH either - he 
already had one, as witness the General's instructions September 2, which read 
"You being appointed Captain in the Army of the United Provinces of North America 
are directed to take command of a detachment of said army and proceed on board the 
schooner NANNAH at Beverly lately fitted out with arms, ammunition and provisions.." 


The HANNAH was owned by Col, John Glover, resident of if_rblehead, and was 
hired by Washington from him, sailing from a wharf in Beverly, which was owned by the 
same John Glover, and the "detachment" was inade up of local fishermen then belonging 
to Col. Glover's Marblehead Regiment, 


HANNAH sailed from Beverly on September 5, 1775 and on the 7th, Broughton 
wrote the Ceneral that he had taken a prize and sent her into Gloucester. On Octo= 
ber 10th, it was reported that a "Beverly privateer returning from a cruise" had 
been chased ashore by the NAUTILUS. This was undoubteclv the HANNAH as she was the 
only "Beverly privateer" at sea, and her first and only cruise must have ended about 
this time since Broughton sailed in command of another vessel on October 21st. 


> Records show the HANNAH was refloated and returned to her ovmer, but whether 
or not she re-entered the fleet under another name is not known, It does appear 
though that the name HiNN:H was not anong the fleet thereafter. 


There seems to have been a more definite plan after this and the aforemen- 
tioned Congressional instructions of October 5th which authorized General Washington 
to commission vessels perhaps resulted in the idea of a small fleet. At any rate, 
the General was quite bus chartering vessels (at the rate of 4 shillings per ton 
per month, or five shillings, four pence lawful money) during October. 


There appears to have been a system of naming the vessels as well. The 
Committee of Conference was made uo of Messrs. Lynch and Harrison with Dr. Franklin 
as its chairman, The fleet as ‘orgat.ized comprised the schooners LYNCH, FRANKLIN, 
HARRISON, TEE, WARREN and HANCOCK as well as the brigantine “ASHINCTON. It might 
be worth necting that Col. Jeremiah Lee of i’arblehead had been a delegate to the 
first and second Provincial Congress and a member of the Comittee of Safety from 
its inception, had died the previous ay. wUajor General Joseph Warren, former 
chairman of the Committee of Safety, autnor of the Committee of Corresponcence, 
Past President of the Provincial Congress, had falien at Bunker Hiil. John Hancock 
was Congress! first president and General Washington was Commander=in-Chief of the 
Army. 


Records show that fleet operations were divided north and south of Boston. 
LYNCH, FRANKLIN and LEE were apparertly based at Marb?.ehead and HARFISON, WARREN, 

HANCOCK and VJASHINGTON at Plvnouth, “nemy supoiv vesseis approachirg Boston from 
either direction could te intercepted and subsequent operations of the fleet seems 
to bear out this conclusion, 


The LYNCH carried six 4 pounders, t2n swivels and 70 men with Captain 
Broughton in command. The FRANKLIN of 60 tons, carried four to six guns, ten 
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swivels and 60 men under command of Captain John Selman, The LYNCH and FRANKLIN 
sailed on October 21st and returned to port in December, The HARRISON commanded by 
Captain William Coit, sailed sometime between October 21st and 29th (probably the 
21st) and probably also returned in December, 


The LEE, 72 tons, carried four 4 pounders, ten swivels and fifty men under 
the command of Captain John Manley left port on October 28th and returned in Decem= 
ber. The brigantine WASHINGTON carried ten double-fortified 6 pounders, twenty 
swivels and 75 men under Captain liartindale, The latter vessel sailed about October 
30th, probably in company with the schoonor WARREN under Captain Adams. The HANCOCK 
apparently did not leave port until January, 1776. 


All ships of the little fleet returned from their first cruise except the 
WASHINGTON, which was captured December 7th off Cane Anne by H.M.S,. FOWEY. Her cap 
tain and crew were sent to prison in England and the shiny was taken into Boston, 

The "Pine Tree" flag flowm at the time of capture is still in England. 


This WASHINGTON, which "the General fix'd from Plymouth" - the most powerful 
of the flect - has erroneously been called the LADY WASHINGTON which was not a Con- 
tinental vessel, but rather the first private armed vessel to be commissioned in 
177%, As a matter of record, Frazier's petition for her commission was granted on 
April 22 of that year, The confusion of identity is perhaps due to the fact the 
LADY WASHINGTON did assist the General's schooner FRANKLIN (Captain Mugford) in the 
famous battle in Boston Harbor on May 19, 1776. Incidently, at this very time the 
brigantine WASHINGTON was lying scuttled in the dock at Boston, the direct result of 
the enemy evacuation of the city. At a later date the WASHINGTON was raised and re-= 
fitted, but never again sailed as a part of the fleet. 


There is also some confusion as to the flag flown by these cruisers, The 
floating batteries had used a pine tree flag and there is reason to believe the 
HANNAH also flew the Pine Tree banner, but there is no direct evidence to that ef- 
fect. Colonel Reed's letter to the Marine Committee dated October 20th, requested 
them to "Please fix upon some particular color for a flag and a signal by which our 
vessels may know one another, What do you think of a flag with a white ground, a 
tree in the middle and a motto 'An Appeal To Heaven' that is now the flag of our 
floating batteries"? 


Although the HANNAH made her cruise and returned before this letter was 
written, it is possible she could have flown the flag of the floating batteries. 
On the other hand, she may have used the old red ensign, as did the LYNCH and 
FRANKLIN, The latter schooners sailed on the morning the letter was received under 
an agreement to use the red ensign, but hoisted in a specific manner according to a 
pre-arranged signal system. The HARRISON is believed to have sailed under the Pine 
Tree flag, but the exact date of sailing would have to be determined before making 
a determination, 


The WASHINGTON was flying the Pine Tree flag when captured and since this 
vessel and the LEE left port on October 30th and 29th respectively, it would be 
logical to assume the LEE also flew a similar flag. The WARREN would also have 
flown the banner, but the HANCOCK (reported as leaving port in January) probably 
carried the striped union flag that was officially adopted on the first of January, 
1776. 


Since the resolution of June 14th, 1777 making the Stars and Stripes the of- 
ficial emblem of all the States (colonies) was not published until the third of 
September following and since George Washington's little fleet had been disbanded 
prior to that date - it is reasonable to assume they never flew the Stars and 
Stripes, 

In January, 1776, the schooner HANCOCK put to sea, This was a new 16 gun 
vessel and was the flagship of John Manly (formerly of the LEE), who had been 
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appointed Commodore of Washington's fleet on the first of the month, The HANCOCK 
€ was even more powerful than the ill=starred WASHINGTON which she replaced, Manly 
was later commissioned as a captain in the Continental Navy on April 17th and given 
command of the frigate HANCOCK. The schooner HANCOCK was placed under the command 
of Captain Samuel Tucker in May. 


The FRANKLIN, which had remained at Beverly after returning from her first 
cruise in December 1775, put to sea on February 9, 1776 under Captain Tucker and in 

company with the LEE which was commanded by Captain Daniel “aters. When Tucker left 
the FRANKLIN the following May, he was succeeded by James ‘‘ugford who died in action 
on May 19th. The FRANKLIN was not lost in this action. 


All that is presently known about the HARRISON is that Charles Dyar command- 
ed her in the early part of 1776 (he was successor to Coit), but left her early in 
May. The subsequent fate of the HARRISON has not been determined. 


Captain John Ayers succeeded Captain Broughton in command of the LYNCH and 
was in turn replaced by Captain Adams. The LYNCH, under Adans, was captured by 
H.lu.S. FOUDROYANT en route from Nantes to America, The captured ship and captain 
were both sent to Plymouth, England by the victors. 


The FRANKLIN and HANCOCK cruised in corpany as late as August 17, 1776, but 
the commanders respectively are not knowm, Captain Simeon Samson followed Adams as 
commander of the “JARREN and was in turn replaced by Captain ‘filliam Burke who had 

the ill fortune to be captured by a Liverpool frigate sometime during 1776. He was 
taken to Halifax and was not exchanged until the following June 1777. 


The LEE, under Captain Water, with a new battery of cight 6 pounders sailed 
on February 9th in company with the FRANKLIN which was under the command of Captain 
Tucker. Later, on March 12th, the LEE was placed under the command of Captain John 
kinner and armament increased to 10 guns, 


It is known that Washington's fleet was disbanded by order of the Marine 
Committee of Congress sometime early in 1877 and it is quite likely that the March 
12th date marks the end of the LEE's career as one of the little fleet. When the 
LIZE (Captain Skimer) captured the INDUSTRIOUS BEE in August, the libel refers to 
the LEE as "late belonging to the United States of America", 


To the best of my knowledge, no plans, pictures or detailed descriptions of 
any of the cruisers have as yet come to light = a most regretable circumstance, All 
vessels were built prior to the war, with the possible exception of the HANCOCK, and 
for the most part were converted fishermen or coasters of types best suited to war- 
time purposes, The only published plans of pre-Revolutionary American built ships 
are to be found aaong the works of our good friend Howard I, Chapelle — and of 

these - only the schooner SI'LTANA is definitely known to have been built in Boston, 
Also, it is believed the HALIFAX may have been built in the same vicinity, but 
neither seems to have been quite the type that would have been selected as a 
cruiser, 

00 = 00 


Secretary's Note: The photographs of the HANNAH were furnished by 
Mr. Frank A. Taylor, Head Curator, Department of Engineering and 
Industries, Smithsonian Institution, 


-00- 
€ Whalers Ahoy! If you wish to have another whaling issue published next 
year, now is the time to dust off your material and send it in to the 
Secretary, There are a few articles and drawings on hand that could not 
be published last January due to lack of space, but these are not suffi- 
cient to fill out an issue....so get busy, 
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THE FOUR=MASTED SCHOONER "CONSTELLATION" 
(es SALLY PERSIS NOYES) 


by Johanna Loesche Whicker 


Many tales of romance and adventure have been told and many books written 
about the swift, tall and beautiful square riggers and clipperships. A final chap= 
ter will have to be added honoring the fore-and-aft rig, the Schooner, which no 

doubt will close the era of the wooden ships, tall masts and billowing sails. I was 
well aware when my husband Captain Alwin Loesche and I left the CONSTELLATION at the 


shipyard in Perth Amboy, New Jersey that my life on a sailing ship, which I learned 
to love so well, came to an end. 


Up to 1929, the forty-odd schooners of the Crowell & Thurlow fleet of 
Boston were carrying cargoes all over the Atlantic seaboard. After that year, one- 
craft after the other was laid up in some snug and safe harbor till times and 
freight would "pick up". Boothbay Harbor, Maine, was the favorite place, providing 
safe anchorzge in any weather and the wharf of the ilarine Railway Co. on McFarlands 
Point provided a good mooring place. 


Soon it became evident that the schooners could not find freight enough to 
earn their keep, Crowell & Thurlow sold most of them, Robert L, Royall of East 
Boothbay bought the SALLY PERSIS NOYES and rechristened her CONSTELLATION. She was 

a four-masted schooner, built in Harrington, liaine in 1919 by Frye-Flynn with gal- 

vanized iron fastenings and copper painted bottom. Length 0.a. was 204', L.”.L. 

187', beam 18'7", draft 14'6", gross tonnage 1045 and net tonnage 914. Like her 

Sister ships, she had carried various cargoes: coal from Virginia, lumber from the 

South, laths from Nova Scotia, salt and molasses from the “est Indies, £ 


Now she was to be fitted out as a nautical school ship, carrying your men 
who wished to gain deep water experience under sail during voyages to distant ports. 
Twenty-four staterooms with upper and lower berths, a spacious dining room and 
lounge were installed 'tween decks. At that time (1930), only four nautical school 
ships were in service in the United States and were operated by the Departments of 
Education of the States of Massachusetts, New York and California. To add another 
one under private ownership was a very cood idea, but there were not enough young 
men found to make the venture practicable, The next plan was to operate as a cruise 
ship and here again in the depression year of 1932, there were not enough people 
available who could spare the time and money for a leisurely trip to the South Sea 
Islands on a sailing ship without auxiliary power, 


Thus the idea of a Club Ship was born. In June 1934, the ship was towed 
from Linikin Bay to Boothbay Harbor, opcned to the public for dancing and dining. 
Good weather season is short on the rocky coast of ijaine so the CONSTELLATION was 
sailed to Washington, D. C. She sailed out of Boothbay Harbor on a bright August 
day with my late husband Lawin Loesche as master, Peoole living in and near the 
District of Columbia love parties, dancing and dining and we proved to be a novelty 
worth exploring. The food on board ship was excellent and members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra provided many delightful dance tunes, 


As inviting as these romantic evenings on board the ship may be, winter 
weather can dampen the enthusiasm of the hardiest celebrant and soon after the New 
Year, the club ship closed as such to embark on a new venture; as a treasure cruise 
ship. For some time, the Romano Submarine Engineering & Salvage Corporation of 
Seattle, Washington, had been searching for a ship on which they could install their & 
equipment - the "Romano Diving Bell", According to Lt. Harry E, Rieseberg, who came 
on board as technical adviser, this was a spherical 1,400 pound undersea robot cap- 
‘ able of carrying 
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CONSTELLATION 


Photograph 


by author 


FOR SALE oR CHARTER 


Just completed, a beautiful reconditioned four-masted 
schooner (no auxiliary, but power can be installed), with un- 
surpassed stateroom, saloon and other accommodations 
for fifty persons. Possibly one of the best appointed and 
conditioned vessels of her type afloat. 


“Must be recognized as the queen in ber class under American 
registry’ — Mark W. Hennessey, Portland Sunday Telegram. 


Her fine lines will attract universal attention in harbor or 
under sail. Very low cost of operation and upkeep, there- 
fore, can be profitably operated at approximately one-half of 
her accommodation capacity. Admirably adapted for a 
group of yachtsmen, cruising club, scientific expedition, 
motion pictures, South Seas, or cruise ship. Owing to grow- 
ing demand for leisurely travel aboard sailing vessels, ship 
can be filled to capacity, cruising to Bermuda, West Indies I am prepared to recondition vessels of the above type, 
and Panama Canal in winter, American coast in fall, spring large or small, fully equipped and ready for sea, suitable for 
endl eumanee, schoolships, homes afloat, floating hospitals, clubs, hotels, 

theatres and other purposes. These fine ships, properly man- 

aged and maintained, offer their owners a permanent and 

“To the countless remanticists whe thrill at the thought ¢ profitable business afloat. All work done by Maine master 
sailing before the mast she would be a ship of dreams come shipwrights. 


true” — Rose Shea, Boston Transcript. Pn are no man-made creations comparable to a beautiful 
of sail, 


Price asked for this fine and comparatively new ship, is 
little more than the cost of a well appointed medium size Advertisement appearing 


sail or power yacht. Owner may join with cruise agency or in the October 19 33 issue 


financially responsible individual to operate ship. Inspec- 
dan tented. of the magazine YACHTING 
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Planked model of the Brig "LEXINGTON" by Nikita Carpenko, Nantucket, Mass. 
Photograph by A. Fenninger 
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a man 5000 feet down into the sea, The CONSTE!LATION was chartered in the cvrirc of 
1935 first to exhibit and demonstrate the diving bell in Washington, D.C. and even- 

a tually take divers and equipment to the Carribean waters where untold wealth in 
sunken treasure was to be raised. Of course, this exciting venture received a great 
deal of publicity and a steady stream of visitors came on board, many of thein wish- 
ing to sail with us on this proposed trip. Unfortunately, "treasure" has to be 
found first before it can be turned into cash and the lack of it prevented the 
CONSTELLATION from starting on this promising cruise. 


Interest died down in Washington and it was decided that New York would be 
a better field. On ovr way north, we drydocked the ship at the Colonna Shipyard in 
Norfolk, Virginia. On July 3lst we set sail for Kockaway Beach, New York and ar- 
rived there on August 2nd. Two days later, our signs "See the Robot Diving Bell" 
(which we had christened 'Oscar') and "Romance and Adventure" on the schooner's 
sides invited visitors on board, The diving bell was lowered several times during 
the day to explore the bottom of Jamaica Bay, 


Gloomy and worrysome weeks followed, It was financially impossible to keep 
the ship inactive any longer and in July she was sold to the Empire Marine Engineer= 
ing & Salvage Corporation of New York. We shifted over to the toothpick dock in 
Jersey City where the Romano Diving Bell was removed and two all-metal diving suits 
invented (and constructed) by Thomas P. Connelly of New Jersey came aboard, This 
latter company really had intentions of going treasure hunting and organized an 
expedition to locate the Ward liner MERIDA which was sunk ijay 12, 1911 in a colli- 
sion with the United Fruit Liner ADMIRAL FARRAGUT approximately 80 miles off the 
Virginia Capes. 


The strong room of the MERIDA contained a consignment of minted silver and 
ae gold bullion for the National City Bank of New York and in her hold she carried 
mahogany and kegs of rum, said to be worth $70,000. The crown jewels of Emperor 
Maximillian of lexico were supposed to be in the Ship's safe. (A safe from the 
MERIDA was recovered in 1933 by Captain H. L. Bowdoinm but found to be enmty.) 


The CONSTELLATION started out on that cruise from Jersey City on the 20th of 
August 1936 under the command of my husband, There was to be a "secret getaway", 
but the send-off by the press and public was tremendous, Lowell Thomas and Edwin C. 
Hill in their respective evening broadcats let the world know that we were sailing 
away for sunken treasure, 


At the same time the NELLY B. left Providence, Rhode Island loaded with div- 
ing equipment and Lir, Hill had us race each other to location, Lowell Thomas doom- 
ed the venture by citin, the old sailor's superstition that a woman on board was bad 
luck. We were 21 in the crew, with two all-metal diving suits and an observation 
tank securely lashed on deck, 


On August 27th, we anchored on location, Weather was favorable and our 
boats started dragging operations. Two days later, bad weather struck causing 
heavy damage to the stern of the schooner. We lost our port anchor and about 30 
fathoms of chain. Diving operations had to be suspended and we set sail for New 
York - - the seventh expedition to fail in getting the sunken wealth so well guarded 
by Father Neptune. Many dreams of hunting and finding the sunken treasure faded 

and our divers and crew were a disappointed lot when they left the CONSTELLATION 
shortly after arrival in New York. 


é& Since it was too late in the season for further diving operations, we anch= 
ored off Sandy Hook in ilew York harvor, uncertain as to what to do next. Many 
plans were formed and fantastic schemes were proposed, Captain Loesche and I left 
the ship in Perth Amboy, N.J. after passing through several ifershal sales, Even- 
tually, the CONSTELLATION was acquired by Captain A, , Schoultz, President of the 
Intercontinental Steamship Co. of New York and in December 1942, converted into a 
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cargo carrier again. She loaded general cargo in New York for ports in Europe, but 
on her way across the Atlantic - piled up on the rocks of Bermuda and became a 
total loss. Thus ended the career of one more of our gallant sailing ship. 

-00- 


BIDEFORD POLACKERS 


as reported to D. L. Dennis 
By Captain A. MacDermott, RN 


The following sketches and notes on the Bideford Polackers (sic) or"muffies" 
were contained in a letter received from Captain Anthony iliac Termott, Royal Navy 
(retired) and which he has kindly permitted to be published in this JOURNAL, stating 
however that the sketches and notes scribbled upon the originals of the sketches 
were received by him at second hand, 


In copying the sketches I have been careful to neither add, nor omit, nor 
change aught other than: 


Figure 6, the Polacker NEWION in the original, the fore and fore topmast 
stays were abaft their sails, while the topsail lifts lead not to the topmast 
hounds, but to a point (marked "a" in my copy) intermediate between the lower and 
topmast hounds. Captain MacDermott agreed that these were errors. 


In Figure 3, he could offer no exnlanation for the apparent two sets of top= 
sail lifts. He was confident that only one pair existed in the actual vessels and 
that the overhauled pair were not reef tackle pendents. 


In order to make the fitting of the Bentick boom more clear, I have added 
a sketch (Figure 7) of my ovn (seen and approved by Captain liacDermott). The dis- 
tance from the standing block of the forestack to the foremast and the length of 
the bridle had to be such that gave the best set to the foresail. According to the 
Dutch author LeComte and to Admiral *., H. Smyth ("Sailors “ordbook) the Bentick 


boom was once much used in small English merchantmen - especially in Greenlandmen 
according to the latter. 


The following notes were written upon the original sketches; 


"For furling foresail, the Bentick boom was hauled up close under 
the foreyard by the clew-garnets b.b, There were no footropes on topsail 
yard, which was hauled down close to the foreyard for furling or reefing. and 


was handled by men on the foreyard. a, a are topsail downhauls, called ‘quarter 
trusses!," 


From each end of the Bentick boom, a rope 'c! lead through a 
single block, half way out on bowsprit and buck to rail. These were called 'fore 
bowjines' though they were really braces. Preventer lashings were put on the 
ends of the boom ends in rough weather. (See figure 3 for the objects designated 
by the letters used above), 


"Stuns'ls were set in suitable weather," 
The pertinent parts of Captain MacDermott's letter were; 
"= —- As for the English polacres, peculiar to Bideford and Barnstaple 


in Devon, but now extinct, I can say from my ow observation and also from conversa= 
tion with old timers who sailed in them, that they never had footropes on their top=- 
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BIDEFORD POLACKERS (continued) 
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yards, and never experienced any inconvenience in reefing or handling the sail for 
want of them, You must remember that these vessels were very small and the topsail 
was a small sail made of light canvas, Moreover, these little ships only made short 
coasting voyages, never put to sea in bad weather and were seldom caught out. Most 
of them were converted to a fore-and-aft schooner rig toward the end of their lives. 
They were necessarily small for working up and down a narrow river, 


Of course I agree with every thought you have about the impossibility of 
dispensing with foot-ropes on an ocean going aquare-rigger. (The letter was elicit- 


ed by some correspondence upon the polacre rig as it formerly existed in the 
Mediterranean), 


The boom mainsail was loose-footed with a decided roach downard, and an 
important characteristic was that the foot had to be very slack, so that when the 
tack was hauled up, its tackle would go two blocks, and this with lowering the 
peak would reduce the sail to practically nothing in a hurry. The peak was some=- 
times lowered so it could be lashed to the boom, Light boards were lashed to the 
fore rigging. When beating out of Bideford against a head wind, backing and filling 
was commonly resorted to in the narrows, this with an ebb tide of course, All 


polackers carried sweeps ('wooden topsails'). They were used between the timber 
heads and rail in the stern, 


The method of backing and filling is thus described by an old skipper, Cap- 
tain Hutchings. When the ship's head was brought round with the helm and the yards 
were aback, the order was "Up main tack! Down peak!" The gaff-topsail, if set, 
was taken in, "Down the boom jib!" (The foremast jib). The ship was then going 
astern under the two square sails on the fore, but was carried out by the ebb tide, 
When she had gone far enough toward the other shore, the sails were filled again on 
the same tack and the boom mainsail reset. Sometimes the anchor was used a-trip, 
but I think not often*, 


Polackers sailed well when light, but were dull sailers when loaded. Their 
trade was almost exclusively bringing limestone from the ports on the Welsh side of 
the Bristol Channel to the lime kilns of north Devon, They were 'zoud! (sowed) on 
the many small beaches below the lime kilns to discharge their freight. Women 
working in the hold and heaving the limestone to the men on deck, who dumped it 
overside on to a heap, Fine weather was needed for laying aground =— sowed on an 
open beach, The normal crew was three men, occasionally four, and the pay was 12 
shillings a voyage. Sometimes three or four round trips were made in a week. 


*This refers to the method of driving a ship in a 
tideway - generally known as "clubbing", Note 
by D.L.D. 


-00- -00- 
SHOPNOTE by Major R. G. Saunders 


A piece of equipment I find most useful, is a surface plate similar to that 
employed in machine shops when great accuracy is required. This plate, of British 
Columbia red pine, is 48" x 12" and 1-3/8" thick. It was well seasoned for two 
years and then both sides were planed, Then the surfaces were sanded to achieve 
a perfect plane and stopped with two coats of shellac. It's uses are many, but 
most important to me is the provision of an absolutely true plane surface from 
which, by placing the hull block upon it, the 'waterline' can be marked accurately 
and easily by the use of a movable pencil scriber, 


-00- 
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RECOMMENDED TOOLS FOR THE SHIP MODEL BUILDER 
by Jack O'Donnell 


Their are many weird looking gadgets and gimmicks available in hobby shops 
and hardware stores which the unsuspecting public purchases in the firm belief that 


at last they have acquired a complete portable workshop, or achieved the utmost in 
tooling up for model construction needs. 


Reference is made in particular to cheap portable power drills with a hun- 
dred and one attachments, also those neatly packaged assortments of tools - suppos- 
edly designed to meet the model makers! needs, but so seldom do, The principal ob- 
jection to all-purpose tools is that they fail to perform efficiently and accurately 
and a majority of them are underpowered, which of course leaves the craftsman no 
other alternative than to reach for the 'old faithful' chisel, gouge or file. 


Those packaged carving sets with assorted handles and interchangeable 
knives present a tempting appearance, but are = in my opinion - attractive to look 
at ardof no value particularly as tools, Providing suitable quarters for the con- 
struction of models may not present much of a problem to many workers, but the 
modelbuilder who has to confine his efforts to the kitchen table must necessarily 
pick and choose his tools with great care. 


The following suggestions are intended for craftsmen who plan to devote 
considerable time to their modelling efforts; 


Purchase a tool with the thought in mind that you expect to use it for life, 
This policy may result in the purchase of fewer tools in a given time, but in a few 


years it will be obvious that exactly what is needed to do a job will be available 
and at hand. 


Tools strongly recommended for ship model builders; 


Stanley Block Planes - wWodels 100 & LO1 (Latter model is curved 2 ways ) 
Pluto Swiss Files - set of twelve 

Krauter Pliers - #83 Long nose; #81 Side cutters; #84 Square nose 
General scriber with replaceable points 

Miller Falls set of carving chisels 

Huot Drill Index with drills #61 to #80 inclusive 

Starrett pin vise . 

zona Razor saw (good for wood or metal) 

Heller Brothers 2 oz. ball peen hammer 


All of the above tools and more are necessary for precision work. The best 
and most convenient method of storing is some form of machinists tool box. One 
final suggestion to the beginner is to learn to use hand tools to the fullest ex- 
tent before purchasing power tools. ; 

(Secretary's Note: A catalogue of fine tools may be obtained for one 

dollar by contacting William Dixon,Inc.-Dept. H, P.0.Box 89, Newark, N.J.) 

-00- -00- 

Historical ifinature 


In 1794, the Naval Armament Act provided for pursers aboard ship who were 
the antecedents of today's supply officers afloat. ‘the navy ration per ‘iron man! 
per week in those days was 7 lbs, of bread (hardtack), 2 lbs.of beef, 3 1bs.of pork, 
1 1b. salt fish, 1 qt. of rice, 14 pts. peas or beans, 12 oz. cheeze, 2 lbs.pota- 
toes or turnips, 6 oz. molasses or 1 gill of oil, or 4 oz. of butter, 1/2 pt of 
distilled spirits or 1 qt. of beer, 
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Restoration of the BALCLUTHA, January 1955. Contrast of sand blasted hull and red leaded 
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BALCLUTHA - Riggers in cross trees have sent down mizzen topgallant mast for overhaul 
and are starting to renew the rigging (December 1954) 
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The Ship BALCLUTHA, Her Life and Times 


Prepared by the San Francisco Maritime lfuseum 
(Concluding Installment) 


Reminder ; The Ship BALCLUTHA represents a page out of San Francisco history and is 
a prime and exact speciman of the type of square rigged ship that served West Coast 
Ports from the War Between States until the time of replacement by powered vessels., 


After being laid up for nearly two years STAR OF ALASKA was bought from the 
Packers by iir, Frank Kissinger of Los Angeles for $5,000. It was his intention to 
fit the ship out with salt-water tanks in the 'tween decks for an aquarium. Tropi- 
cal fish were to be obtained at the Galapagos Islands and then exhibited along the 
Pacific Coast, Gulf Ports and Atlantic Coast, and finally in the Great Lakes, 
However the tanks proved to be impractical when a 'test-run' was made off the 
Golden Gate and the idea was abandoned, On february 4, 1934, PACIFIC QUEEN - - 
for that was her new name then -- set sail for Los Angeles where she arrived ten 
days later. Owner Kissinger was a veteran showman, with carnival experience, and 
some of his hopes for the ship are expressed in the first page of a brochure he 
distributed while the ship was lying at Terminal Island, San Pedro Harbor:= 


SOUTH SEA EXPEDITION - A BUSINESS AND PLEASURE VOYAGE 


"The object of this brochure is to acquaint you with the PACIFIC QUEEN, 
the largest, finest, fastest and safest steel sailing ship flying the American flag, 
completely equipped and ready to sail. 


"This glorious ship, truly the 'Queen of the Seas,' is 300 feet long and 

& 38 feet wide, She stands up in the water like a million dollar yacht -— a clipper- 
built, square-rigged ship -- luxurious, fast and safe, No coal, wood oil or gaso- 

line for power. No smell, soot, dirst, dust or gas. No machinery, engines, noise, 
vibration, rattle or jar. No annoyance, delay, breakdowns or waiting. No danger 

of fire or explosion. Sailing is next to flying and all of it takes to sail around 

the world is wind and water, and both are FREE everywhere on earth. 


"The PACIFIC QUEEN, with all of her equipment, was purchased by Frank 
S. Kissinger, President of the South Sea Exposition Ship, Inc., from the Alaska 

Packers Association of San Francisco, California, A crew of workmen were placed 
on board and six months were spent in transforming her into a beautiful deep sea 
aquarium and marine museum, 


"The paramount purpose of this enterprise is to make money, Incident= 
ally it will be a pleasure cruise impossible to duplicate. Leaving Los Angeles 
Harbor it is planned to sail to the Guadalupe Island, the Galapagos Islands, and 
the Gulf of Mexico, along the south and east coasts of the United States and into 
the Great Lakes, Then across the Atlantic, into and through the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Orient -- India, China and Japan, on to Australia, and back by way of 
Hawaii -- visiting all the prominent ports en route, securing specimens for the 
aquarium and exhibiting same under the auspices of various organizations in the 
cities we visit, namely, the Parent-Teachers Association, Red Cross, American 
Legion, etc, 


. 
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"Just suppose we are anchored at a dock in New Orleans, Havana, Baltimore, 
Atlantic City, London, Melbourne, or Honolulu -- with flags, banners, and penants 
flying -- a thousand colored electric lights flashing -- flood, search and spot & 
lights ablaze -- a giant steam caliope blasting a concert of popular music -- with 
a mighty ship load of monstrosities and curiosities from the seven seas, monster 
of the deep from all psrts of the world .... would the people be interested and 
come to see the exhibition? Use your own judgment, 


"The PACIFIC QUEEN" is an exhibition in herself, It, together with the 
one and only floating aquarium in existance, will be a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
in natural history for every man, woman and child," 


Frank Kissinger was a man of great energy and he actually succeeded in 
launching the first phase of this ambitious plan and got the PACIFIC QUEEN under 
sail again, although not until a few years later. This was no small accomplishment 
in view of the numerous "South Sea Expeidition" that were envisioned at this 
period, and built around one of another of the old sailing ships laid up in 

various harbors of the Pacific Coast. Almost invariably, these never got beyond 
the talking stage. The STAR OF ENGLAND, for instance, the PACIFIC QUEEN's old 
rival in the 1928 race, was the subject of such a plan, but never got away and 
wound up abandoned on a mud-flat in South San Francisco Bay. 


For about a year after her arrival, PACIFIC QUEEN lay in Los Angeles 
harbor, during which time she appeared in several notion pictures, one of which 

was "Mutiny on the BOUNTY." Her hull was painted white with huge black gun- 

ports along both sides, with painted cannon mugzles appearing out of them. To-= 

gether with the Pacific Coast four masted schooners SAMAR and LOTTIE BENNETT, & 
she formed a somewhat anachronistic background for the Portsmouth Harbour scenes 

in the picture, However, the foreground vessels were painstakingly reconstructed 
as the BOUNTY and PANDORA at a cost of about {80,000 a piece, They had originally 
been the San Francisco schooners LILY and OTTILZE FJORD. 


In later years Frank Kissinger described to a newspaper reporter the 
vessel's entry into the motion picture industry:- 


"We bought the PACIFIC QUEEN in 1932 -- worst year of 
_the depression, I had a real big idea --- or so I thought. 
Wanted to organize a floating exposition of all sorts of 
American-made goods aboard this American sailing ship and 
take her to major world ports to drum up trade for the 
U.S.A . Wrong timing. Everyone was broke, 


"IT could have sold the magnificient old ship for 
conversion into steam, They wanted her for hauling junk 
to Japan. That was a profitable business in those days 
--remember? But I couldn't bear to see the last of our 
sailing ships go that way. 


"So I moored her out in international waters, where 
the local law couldn't come aboard with attacluents from 
my creditors! And just then Jim Haven of lietro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer saved the situation...." 
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By this time the PACIFIC QUEEN had acquired a co-owner and devoted follover, 
in Rose Kissinger, Frank's bride. In 1935-36 after the movie contract had expired, 
tne Kissingers were attracted to San Diego, where the vessel was open to the public 
at the Exposition being held in that city. She tied up behind her old salmon 
fishing partner STAR OF INDIA, which had been in San Diego since 1926 as a museum 
ship. PACIFIC QUEEN lay in San Diego for the better part of a year, being billed 
as a "Pirate ship, built in Glasgow in 1886", By this time her gun-ports had been 


= out and her new name PACIFIC QUEEN emblazoned in huge letters across her 
OWS 


Stranded in San Diego at the end of the fair, the Kissingers jumped at an 
offer of a sea lion hunt in Mexican waters that would permit the vessel to put to 
sea again under sail, The PACIFIC QUEEN departed from San Diego on July 4, 1936 
with a crew of 31 Sea Scouts, aged 14 to 19, in addition to a regular crew of 10. 
A week later she arrived at Cedros Island, but the hunting of sea lions looking 

a risky business, the project was abandoned. Light winds stretched out the return 
voyage much longer than was expected, and the vessel had to work her way up to 

138 degrees west and 34 north in a search for favorable winds to carry her back 
into the coast. Meantime the food had run short but had been replenished by pass-= 
ing ships. Word of all this reached the anxious mothers of the Sea Scouts, and 
they finally prevailed upon the Coast Guard to dispatch the cutter SHOSHONE to 
find the vessel and tow her into port. 


At the end of this adventure the PACIFIC QUEEN was laid up in Los Angeles 
harbor, adding atmosphere in a motion picture now and then, In 1939 she was towed 
out of Los Angeles harbor and up to San Francisco where she was again opened to 
the public at Fisherman's Wharf. December 7, 1941 brought a 48-hour notice to 
vacate this berth for cargo vessels, She was moved to an empty slip in South 

San Francisco, where she lay tutil August of 1943 when she was again moved out of 
the way, this time across the Bay to Sausalito, 


During the 67-day cruise into Mexican waters, Rose Kissinger had become 
intrigued with the practical side of navigation, so much so that she developed an 
ingenious plastic celestial sphere for the demonstration of hour angles to naviga- 
tion students, During the war years Mrs, Kissinger taught navigation at a mer= 
chant marine officers school. Her device was patented and turned over to the Navy. 
Meanwhile, Frank Kissinger was attempting to kcep the ship from being a casualty 
of war, maintaining her as well as possible in the face of war-time shortage of 
all repair material, Rust scale began to take over the massive steel plates, 

and the rigging, long overdue for replacement, would give way a bit further with 
each new winter storm. During this period she was surveyed by the Army and her 
old hull was found to be in good condition despite her age. There was talk of 
converting her into a barge when the need for bottoms was acute, but fortunately 
this never came to pass, Similarly, there were spasmodic attempts by individuals 
and agencies to seize the ship for scrap. One eager searcher for precious steel 
had convinced the authorities in Washington that the hull of the ship was a 
veritable stockpile of scrap metal, and his efforts brought tho ship close to 
extinction, But a last minute reprieve was secured by Harry Lundeberg, Secretary 
of the Sailor's Union of the Pacific, who convinced the authorities that in 
reality the PACIFIC QUEEN was like a huge steel ball, her 9/16éth plate offering 
comparatively little steel for the scraping effort involved. 
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_ With the war's end, the now run-down vessel was towed south to Long Beach 
and put on display at Pierpoint Landing. The Kissingers offered the vessel for 
sale to the city of Long Beach, but the city's plans called for filling in around & 
the ship and, as Kissinger still hoped to derive some income from the vessel, 
the plan fell through. Kissinger felt that surrounded by a fill the vessel 
would become a political plaything under changing administrations, not all of . 
which might be sympathetic to the old ship's preservation. 


Meanwhile in San Francisco a new movement was underway which was to 
unexpectedly affect the PACIFIC QUEEN's destiny. The San Francisco Maritime 
Museum Association was formed to preserve the colorful history of the port. 
The first move of this organization was to convert the unused Aquatic Park 
casino into a maritime museum, The second phase was a plan to preserve a 
number of historic vessels and antique railroad equipment in this same area. 
Looking towards this end, Max Lembke of the ‘fuseum's Board of Directors, and 
Kenneth Glasgow, Assistant Director, made a trip to Long Beach in February of. 
1951, to outline this plan to the Kissingers, 


However, the necessary drive for funds for what became know as the 
Argonaut Bay project, found rocky going. On two occasions, one of them the 
outbreak of the Korean War in 1950, the other a tie-up in the maritime industry 
by reason of a waterfront strike in 1952, the drive had to be postponed. In 
the meantime the Kissingers had towed their vessel away from the increasing 
coolness of Long Beach officialdom, and brought her back to her old home port 
to see what the museum might be able to develop, A little more than a month 
later, Frank Kissinger, whose ingenuity had extended the vessel's life for 
nearly twenty years <-- a period in which her sister ships vanished off the face 
of the earth -- was dead of a heart attack, 


lirs. Rose Kissinger formally offered to sell the vessel to the museum e 
in the spring of 1953. A Ship Committee was formed of directors of the Maritime 
Museum, most of whom had been in sail themselves, William N, Mills, lMarine 
Office of America and chairman of the committee, sailed before the mast on the 
bark PARIIA. ifax Lembke, now an insurance broker, was raised at sea while his 
father was skipper of the barkentine NEWSBOY and schooner HEIENE. Karl Kortum, 
‘curator of the museum, sailed on the three masted bark KAIULANI. Scott Newhall, 
San Francisco Chronicle, sailed his omm ketch on a passage to ilexico. Captain 
T. C. Conwell, American President Lines, was captain of the largest deep-sea 
tug under the American flag. Michael J, Ryan is a San Francisco naval architect. 


Negotiations with Mrs, Kissinger began in 1953 and continued for almost 
a year. When a price for the ship was discussed Frank Kissinger used to set 
the tone of the conversation with the inquiry, "Have you tried to buy a Stutz 
Bearcat or Washington's Ifount Vernon lately?" While the lMuseum Committee 
appreciated that the high values of the antique market could be said to apply 
to the ship, it also knew that the museum was a new institution, unendowed, 
and financially straitened. The Argonaut Bay drive had netted less than $20,900. 
If it had not been for a generous offer fiom the three major Bay area shipyards 
---Bethlehem, Moore's and Todd's -=- to carry out approximately “12,000 worth of 
free repairs if the vessel could be secured, the Committee would not have been 
in a position to negotiate at all, For all practical purposes, there was only 
one sailing ship left to be bought, and only one institution that wanted to buy 
it. So the year wore on in a frequently emotionally charged 
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atmosphere wherein it was attempted to decide whether this was a buyer's or a 
seller's market, 


In May of 1954 the negotiations were successfully concluded with the 
issuance of an option by Mrs. Kissinger to the ijuseun to purchase the PACITIC 
QUEEN for (325,000. {320,000 of this was to be paid in cash, and the Exscutive 
Committee of the luseum underwrote, and persuaded other prominent San Franciscans 
to underwrite, a note for this amount from a bank, Meanwhile a number of San 
Francisco firms came forward with offers of supplies and services for the ship's 
restoration, such as an official survey by Pillsbury & Martignoni, rigging wire 
from C. J. Hendry Co., and two coats of bottom paint from American Paint Co. 
Local 9 of the Ship Fitter's Union called the museum to offer skilled labor - 

San Francisco had responded warmly to the opportunity to provide the old sailing 
ship with a new lease on life. Permanently moored on the waterfront, restored to 
the "shipshape and Blackwall" fashion of her maiden voyage here around the Horn, 
the BALCLUTHA will speak to San Francisco and her visitors of the great sailing 
ship fleets that came through the Golden Gate to create this city. 


~00-00- 
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SCUTTLEBUTT 


Thus we bring to a close on of the longest and interesting articles pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL to date. It is a pleasure to announce that Max Lembke and 
Karl Kortum have established a precedent that will be followed shortly by other 

contributions from equally gifted members of the NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD. 


Those of you who live in and near the San Francisco Bay area will have un- 
doubtedly visited the restored BALCLUTHA by this time and will have examined at 
first hand the results of careful and painstaking research and loving labor as set 
& forth in this series, 
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MODEL MAKER'S TOOL BOX 
by Roy Rogers 


INTRODUCTION: ifany craftsmen find themselves curtailed, if not altogether vineane, 
by the lack of adequate shop space. A few of these manage to continue their work 
in spite of the makeshift arrangements they resort to at night and on the weekends, 
The liodel Maker's Tool Box was designed expressly for these craftsmen, I do not 
pretend that it is an ideal solution, but I do believe that it will provide compact 
working facilities which can be quickly set up and removed. 


The liodel Maker's Tool Box is similar to the familiar machinist tool 
chest in that it has a storage cabinet which is closed by a hinged front panel, 
In the tool box however, this panel is made much larger and becomes the work 
bench, (See Fig. 7) The construction is simple so therefore only a general des- 
cription will be given, Three variations of the design are shovm and you can 
adapt these to suit your needs, The size mist be kept comparatively small or 
you might not be able to pick up the box, Tools can weigh a lot. (All the 


cabinets are equipped with the same kind of work bench although it is not show 
in all views.) 


CABINET WITH TOOL DRAWERS, (FIG. 7); The inner partitions and drawers should be 
made from thin stock to keep down the weight, 1/4" or 3/8" will be sufficient. 
Notice that the drawers must be recessed to clear the work bench when closed, 
Several locking devices are available. The working space is small enough as it is 
so don't attach any locking fixtures that will be in the way or dull a tool, 
Drawer pulls can be used for lifting handles, and should be securely attached or 
they will pull right off, 


CABINET WITH TOOL SLIDES, (FIG. 6): ‘hen you have only average size tools, like 
hammers, chisels, and planes, this cabinet has several advantages. The slides 
weigh less than drawers while giving equal storage space, The tools will not be 
banged against each other and can be quickly found, Make the slides of 1/4" 
plywood. The slide plates can be made with the dado on a bench saw. Lacking a 
bench saw, you can substitute 1/4" wooden cleats, Tool racks are placed as needed, 
By staggering them, they can be firmly’ attached with screws from the opposite side, 


Hook and eyes, as used on screen doors, are convenient for keeping the cabinet — 
closed, 


CABINET WITH MODEL STORAGE SPACE, (FIG. 1): This cabinet provides a safe place. . 
for small unrigged models while you are away from the house. The base of the model 
cradle should fit snugly in its niche so that it can not slide around when the 
cabinet is being moved, A string passed over the model and tied to screw eyes will 
prevent the model from being jarred out of the cradle. A shoulder strap, similar 
to those on carpenter's tool boxes, may make it easier for you to lug the cabinet 
about the house. A rack around the top of the cabinet provides a handy place for 
tools when the cabinet is in use. You may not be able to find a-hasp long enough. 
In that case substitute the lock plate detailed in Fig. 3. 


WORK BENCH WITH ACCESSORIES, (FIG. 2): There are several accessories which will 
make your work bench much more usable. A "chopping block", made from a piece of 
2 by 8 or 2 by 10, will enable you to pound away a little more vigorously than on 
the 3/4" plywood, The block should be attached from the bottom so that you. wont 
break a chisel on a nail or screw, Note that the block is set over to clear the 


cabinet side. Space must be left in the cabinet, too, for the block when the cab- 
inet is closed, 


A tail vise and bench pin will hold long blocks of wood while you are 
working them, The vise is made by sawing off half the frame of a C-clamp and 
drilling mounting holes, A large clamp must be used so that plenty of take up will 
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MODEL MAKER’S TOOL BOX 


DESIGNED BY ROY ROGERS 
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. be available, Bolt the vise firmly to a mounting block 1/2" or 3/4" thick on a 
corner of the work bench. The bench pin consists of a block with a 1/2" dowel or 
€ bolt embedded in it. The dowel must fit snugly in the holes in the bench to pre=- 
vent the bench pin from slipping when pressure is applied. If you follow the 


dimensions shown in Fig. 7 these accessories will clear the cabinet when it is 
closed. 


You will be severly handicapped if the work bench shifts around on the 
kitchen table, or wherever you have to place it. If the kitchen table has an over- 
hanging edge you can hold the work bench in position with two C-clamps, ‘These are 
objectionable, however, since they obstruct the working area, A better method is 
to use the clamping brackets illustrated in Fig. 5. These are mad? from small C- 
clamps with half the frames removed, These are screwed to wooden blocks wi-ich are 
bolted to the bottom of the bench, The bench should overhang tie kitchen tale 
enough to permit clamping on a small vise, 


HINGING THE WORK BENCH: With these accessories added to the work benci: and the 
cabinet full of tools you will probably find you have too heavy a load to move 
around, This disadvantage can be removed by making the bench d2atachable. The two 
units can then be carried around without any trouble. Bayonet ninges are ideal - 
for this purpose. One half of the hinge, with the pin fixed in it, is screwod to 
the cabinet and the other half is attached to the bench, They can be readily 
disengaged by slipping the bench to one side. 


The hinge plates, shown in Fig. 4, are a good substituto for the hinges and 
can be easily made from heavy sheet metal. Nails or screws in the work bench serve _ 
as pivots, 


When using the work bench you can cut down vibrations somewhat by placing a 
pad of newspapers underneath, 


-00- -00-— 
REFERENCE NOTES Compiled by Willis L. Nye 


The following reference notes are from the various issues of the Scientific American 
volumes of which should be obtainable in large libraries or in state university 


libraries. Photostats may be obtained at nominal cost, 
(1) Nansen's Polar Expedition. Page 16858, Scientific American Supplement March om] 
1896. 
(2) Rigs of Sailing Ships, Page 16958, Scientific American Supplement May 2nd, 1896, 
(3) Nelson's Flagship Foundroyant, Page 17479, December 19, 1896, Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, 
(4) American Shipbuilding, Page 86 and 87, July 25, 1896, Scientific American, 


(5) Monitor and Merrimac, Pages 76 and 77, July 25th, 1696. Scientific American, 


(6) Transatlantic Steamships, July 25, 1896, pages 52, 53, 54 and 55, Scientic 
American, 
(7) Merrimac Shipbuilding, Pages 170-171, iiarch 13, 1897, Scientific American, 


(8) Notable Steam Yachts, page 24, July 10th, 1897, Scientific American, 
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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY 


From Victor C..West, North Bend,Oregon - There are probably a number of members who 
build ship models, but have never had the opportunity of seeing a sailing vessel 
fully rigged and observing how the sails were furled - especially fore-and-afters, 
I have read a number of books on the subject and some ship model authors have been 
reasonably detailed as to how the sails were set, but not showing how they appear 
when furled = particularly as to disposition of running rigging during the process. 


An article on furling sails and the best type of cloth to use for ship models would 
certainly be appreciated, ; 


From John '¥, Landrum, San Diego, California - Became interested in the history of 
sail after the war and ship model construction about four years ago. Am interested . 
in anything of local interest as I believe in concentrating on the area in which I 
live and there appears to be plenty here... Only model I have for the Register is 
the skipjack CARRIE PRICE which is a frame and plank job built from plans furnished 
by the Smithsonian Institute (HAMMS) and Grimwood's SHIP MODELS. Next project will 
be the CYANE, first U. S. War Sloop to enter San Diego Bay in 1846.... 


Mrs. Peter Robotti, Jackson Heights, Long Island, New York - luch as is commendable 
in presenting an enlarged Journal and I was one of the people in favor of just what 
has happened, a Journal covering two months instead of one - I still feel that the 
Guild could go slow during the summer months and save its best articles, etc. for 
the active periods of the year, when everybody is attentive and on the job. I 
should think May-June and July-August could be used primarily for consolidation of 
forces, comments from the Secretary, quotation of letters from Secretary, the work- 
ings of the Guild and real slow on the very good articles, After all membership 
dues are low for this type of a Guild and keeping the physical administration of 
the organization going is a great job in itself on top of which is the editing of 
the Journal, 


From George W. Howe, Ilford, Essex, England = I am having quite a lot of shipping 
activity just at the moment. Sunday last it was our model boat rally, but rain 
and a very strong wind made the sailing matches rather farcical, and in fact some 
of the models were not even put into the water, but it was all good fun and as it 
was held on a lake in one of the public parks there was quite a lot of speetator 
interest when the rain ceased. Yesterday was the annual race for Thames Barges 
over a forty mile course in the estuary of the river, and I had a place on the 
steamer which had been chartered for the day as the Committee Boat (a number of 
ticketS are available for the public after the Race Committee members have accommo 
dated their friends). Unfortunately there were only six entrants this year as 

the sailing barge is fast drying out, and it is a toss up whether there will even 
be a race next year, though three of the old barge-owning firms keep one craft 
each more or less in cotton-wool for this race, and as the barge which has dom- 
inated the race for a number of years past was well and truly beaten by the 
outsider in its particular class there may be a revival of interest next year. 

Only last year the number of entrants was thirteen, but from the owner's point 

of view it is an expensive business to take a barge out of working service 

for perhaps a fortnight or more in order to get it dolled up for a race, 

especially as the three or four man crew is usually working on a 'no work no 

pay' basis. 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEW MEMBERS 


BRITTON, WRIGHT, West Southport, Maine - advises he is studying for his PhD at 
University of Pennsylvania and his dissertation will contain a study of Joshua 
Humphreys and Philadelphia Shipbuilding, He attended the Munson Institute of Mari- 


time History at Mystic Seaport, Connecticut and was introduced to the activities 
of N.R.G. by Dick Orr. 


BUTLER, WARREN K., 122 Hoyt Street, Apt. 3-6, Devon, Stamford, Connecticut - 
writes he is interested in anything pertaining to sailing ship and construction of 
clipper ship models, Any data relative to plans and materials will be welcome. He 


Dick - - got an application for N.R.G. - and thinks Dick is a "Nice fellow"! 
so do we), 


DYBVIK, HAROLD, 16 Alden Court, Elsmere, New York - describes his interest as 
model building, seascape painting and nautical history. (1800 - 1865) Here is an- 
other new member who learned about N.R.G. through Dick Orr. 


GALLAGHER, HUCH, c/o ifetson Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
California - informs us that he is "generally interested in all tynes of ships and 
has been in the shipping business over forty veurs," Mr, Gallagher is one of the 
Directors of the San Francisco Maritime ‘iuseur: and became acquainted with our 
efforts through our recent articles on the BALCLUTHA, 


LYNCH, ROBERT G., 2270 Cornell Street, Palo Alto, California - collects data on 
West Coast sail and early steam vessels as well as Confederation and early Federal 

Ships, etc. He is a graduate of the Munson Institute of ifaritime History, a member 
of the Marine Historical Association, liystic Seaport and U, S, Naval Institute, 


PRESCOTT, DANA G. = Woodville Road, Hopkinton, Rhode Island - states that he is a 
member of the Mystic Marine Historical Association and attended the Munson Insti- 
tute lectures this summer, where he met none other thin - that man again - Dick Orr. 
Mr. Prescott devotes quite a bit of his time to writing non fiction sea stories and 
we hope there will be something for the JOURN‘ L shortiy. In fact, as we go to press 
- we have a letter just received that is highly interesting, but a little too 
lengthy to include in this issue, 


VAN FELIX, ABRAHAM B. - 154 Avenue "0", Brooklyn, New York - tells us he is inter- 
ested mostly in development of American and British sailing ships (1650-1900), naval 
history and techniques in building models, He stated "Would like to thank Dick Orr 
and Jack O'Donnell for introducing me to W..G. and taking the time to give point- 
ers and good advice, 


WILLIAMS, W. J., Apt. #4, 7101 North Thorpe Avenue, Richmond, Virginia - is an 
active member of the Richmond Model Society and has considerable talent as a ship 
model builder. We are looking forward to his membersiuip report and further informa- 
tion on his interests and particular field of research, 


ROSTER ADJUSTLINTS 


BRUMBEA, Jr., PAUL, 1604 Albert Street, Youngstorm, Ohio 
EDSON, Jr., CAPTAIN I. A., H. & S. Company, BS, 11.C.S., Quantico, Virginia 


GRESHAM, GEORGE S., 4102 Hycliffe Avenue, Louisville ‘7, Kentucky (tempo) 
LYMAN, JOHN, Scripps Inst. Ocean,, La dolla, California 
e MOORE, CDR. RONALD R., 390'7 ‘Wvthe Avenue, Richmond 21, Virginia 


O'DONNELL, JOHN J., 5612 South Kenwood Avciue, Chicazso 37, Illinois 
ORR, RICHARD, Ship Studio, Mystic Seaport, lystic, Connecticut 
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As we approach the close of the summer season, a few of us are hopeful that 
the past season of high temperatures and hurricanes will not be repeated during the 
next few years ~ a hundred or more will do nicely, The Potomac area has never been’ 
noted for cool summers and this year has been worse than usual. As a result thereof, 
your secretary did not accomplish as much as could have been expected in more temp- 
erate times, However, before the close of this calendar year - there will be a 


marked renewal of activity on the part of all hands that will be reflected in bigger 
and better JOURNALS, 


It is regretted that Tom Hornsby's fine article on "Rope Liaking" could not 
be published this month as promised, but is definitely scheduled for early produc- 
tion now that the illustrations are on hand. We have more rigging articles avail- 
able for publication as well as the definite promise of several series of studies f 
that have not heretofore been covered. ijaterial wise, we are in fair shape — but 


please remember that there must be a steady trickle of articles, pictures and plans 
to support our JOURNAL. 


I should like to reassure our "steam-power" members that at least we have 
several contributions on hand slated for early presentation. George Junkin of the 
Richmond Ship Model Society has authorized us to publish his four sheets of plans 
covering a stern wheel packet and Professor Evers Burtner has made available some 
unusual material on an 1877 tug. If further coverage in this field of research is 
desirable, then aforesaid "steam power" members had better get busy and turn in 
some reports to the Secretary. 


N.R.G. Members on the West Coast have propose’ that we have a new Director 
appointed to represent their area and at the same time nominated Max Lembke for the 
office. Unless there is a dissent from the present Board, we hope to extend 
"preetings" to the nominee in the near future. 


Several old sailing ships have attracted much attention in the Chesapeake 
Bay area these past fev months, The first and ost imortant was the arrival of the 
Frigate CONSTELLATION in Baltimore Harbor, This historic (and disnuted) vessel made 
the long trip from Boston in a naval ship drydock and arrived safely only a few 
hours ahead of the first hurricane of the sesson, Sho is now safcly mocred in the 
harbor, but not readily available for inspection (to the best of our information). 
A further report.cn the ship will be included it: the JOURN’ L at the first opportun- 
ity. The other event of intcrest was the loss of the old three-masted ram LEVIN 
MARVEL during the second hurricane of the season, Perhaps this old timer would have &. 
passed her final days away in peace in some forgotten inlet with never a thought 
from the casual observer = had she not fallen to pieces in the middle of a hard 
biow and with considerable loss of life, We hope to present a review of this 
tregic event in some future issue and include some dockside detail photographs of 
the ship that have not heretofore been published, 
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